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weakly and half consciously miss in Mr. Galsworthy is an imita- 
tion of somebody else. But the virtues of these books of his are 
very distinctively his own, and they are the virtues not of facility, 
but of power. With greater facility, these novels would not have 
their present effect of choppiness; but they might also lack their 
sturdy sinew. The one thing that it would seem indispensable 
for him to develop, in order to become a novelist of genuine im- 
portance, is a dramatic sense. It is true that Mr. Galsworthy is 
already a dramatist, or at least a writer of plays; but in his 
novels, at least, he still treats his characters as isolated beings. 
When his characters come to develop some consciousness, one of 
another, when they come to be more closely and significantly 
linked together, this brilliant portray er of manners may easily 
come to produce something of permanent value. 

Olivia Howard Dunbar. 



raleigh's " shakspere."* 

It is now almost thirty years since Mr. John Morley planned 
the English Men of letters series and set the pattern for the 
American Men of Letters series edited at first by the late Charles 
Dudley Warner, and for the Grands Ecrivains Frangais, still 
edited by M. Jusserand. All three of these series have generally 
maintained a high standard, — the French series perhaps the high- 
est of all. Mr. Morley contributed to his own series the admirable 
volume on Burke, and for Mr. Warner's series Professor Louns- 
bury prepared the excellent volume on Fenimore Cooper, a model 
of all that the biography of a modern author should be. It is 
true that Mr. Morley's good-nature allowed the volume on Sheri- 
dan to be undertaken by an incompetent hand ; and it is true that 
since Mr. Warner's death there have been admitted into the 
American series several volumes — notably that on Prescott — 
which showed a lamentable falling off from the earlier standard. 

It is a curious coincidence that the foremost figure in all 
French literature and the foremost figure in all English literature 
waited long before inclusion in the series wherein the less im- 
portant writers of his language were early considered. Even now 
the volume on Moliere, which M. Jusserand has confided to M. 

* " Shakspere." By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Oxford. English Men of Letters. New York: The Mao 
millan Co. 
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Georges La Fenestre, has not yet appeared; and it is only now 
that Shakspere takes his place among English men of letters. 
The delay has been justified since it has resulted in putting into 
the skilful hand of Professor Walter Ealeigh the difficult task 
of dealing with the greatest of dramatic poets in the brief com- 
pass of two hundred pages. Mr. Ealeigh has already studied the 
careers and the characters of artists as different as Milton, Steven- 
son and Whistler. He has traced the earlier evolution of the 
English novel in what is unquestionably the best book on that 
interesting theme. He lias recently been appointed to the newly 
established chair of English literature at Oxford, where he is 
the sole representative of a subject so important that in one 
American university it demands the services of ten professors 
with as many more tutors and instructors. 

The first qualification for a writer on Shakspere to-day is 
common sense; he must have a clear head and an open mind; 
he needs sanity and balance more than anything else. Insight 
he ought to have, of course, and scholarship also, as well as 
sympathy and appreciation; but in dealing with Shakspere in 
these times of unrestrained and indiscriminate eulogy, he must 
possess, more than anything else, an unusual disinterestedness 
and an unusual desire to tell the truth exactly as he sees it and no 
matter how unwelcome it may seem. And all these qualities Mr. 
Raleigh has revealed in this little book, especially the most need- 
ful of all, — common sense. 

Shakspere's work is not all of a piece; it is not all of equal 
excellence. We know this, all of us; yet few of us seem willing 
to admit it. But we fail to appreciate fully the power and the 
art of " Hamlet " and of " Othello " if we do not see clearly 
the weakness and the slipshod handling of " Cymbeline " and of 
"Timon of Athens." Professor Ealeigh declares boldly that 
" more than one or two of these plays as they stand in the Folio, 
are, to put it bluntly, had plays, poor or confused in structure, 
or defaced with feeble writing" (page 108). He dares to assert 
that " Troilus and Cressida " is " a bad pla}', crowded with won- 
ders and beauties" (page 116). He perceives that Shakspere's 
"bad Kings Eichard III and John, are not wholly unlike the 
villains of melodrama" (page 183). He denies the scholarship 
and the omniscience with which Shakspere has been foolishly 
credited. He shows that Shakspere is careless in anachronism, 
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in geography, in history, and even in natural history. He knew 
a great deal about nature, but his cuckoos and his nightingales, 
his toads and his bees, are creatures of fable and not of fact 
( page 37). 

Although Professor Raleigh expresses the rather venturesome 
opinion that Shakspere's " continued vogue upon the stage is the 
smallest part of his immortality," he recognizes more clearly than 
most commentators the central fact that it was for the stage of 
his own time that Shakspere composed his plays. He sees plainly 
that Shakspere, intending his dramas to be performed by actors 
in a theatre and before an audience, had perforce to adjust them 
to the actors of his company (page 38 and page 102), — to fit 
them to the conditions of the rude playhouses of his time, with 
the bare platform jutting from under the gallery from which 
hung the arras ready to be looped back when need was to show 
the interior of a tent or the like (page 119), — and to take thought 
constantly about the likings and the prejudices of the ground- 
lings and of the gallants who crowded to see the acting of his 
plays (page 26). Just as Sophocles made his great dramas to 
hold the interest of the Athenians seated along the curving hill- 
sides of the Acropolis and just as Moliere sought to win the favor 
of the fun-loving burghers of Paris, so Shakspere had to " study 
the tastes and expectations of his audience and indulge them 
with what they approve." 

It may be questioned whether Professor Ealeigh is quite as 
full as might be wished in his consideration of Shakspere's 
dramaturgic craftsmanship, although he does show a keener ap- 
preciation of it than is common among Shaksperian commenta- 
tors. After all, it must ever be kept in mind, that Shakspere, 
even if he is a poet, a philosopher and a psychologist, is primarily 
a playwright, making his living by writing plays for the theatre 
of his own time. It is in his consideration of Shakspere as a poet 
and as a creator of character that Professor Ealeigh is seen at his 
best. He has not the full appreciation of the Elizabethan back- 
ground revealed so richly in M. Jusserand's history of English 
literature; he lacks the interest in the mechanism of play-making 
which made Professor Barrett Wendell's analysis of the successive 
plays so suggestive; and he does not reach up to the loftier in- 
sight into tragic form which lifted Mr. A. C. Bradley's " Shak- 
sperian Tragedy" far above the level of such ordinary critical 
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comment as was to be found in Mr. Stopford Brooke's recent 
volume of essays. 

Brandee Matthews. 



" victoe hugo's intellectual autobiography." * 

Shortly after the death of Victor Hugo, in 1885, was begun 
the publication of his posthumous works, the stately volumes 
falling from the press with a frequency that filled the world 
with amazement at the productive power of the Titan — an amaze- 
ment that was quickly succeeded by indifference. Outside of 
Prance, the greatest name of nineteenth-century literature fell 
into a kind of premature semi-neglect rather than semi-oblivion ; 
the rest of the world, frankly speaking, had received more of 
him than it cared for. What it retained of him was his earlier 
work, and of this chiefly his prose, which, being translatable, 
alone could hope for that kind of international popularity which 
works its way downward among the masses. To-day only 
"Les Miserdbles" is found there, as is but natural in an age 
of ever-growing social unrest, but even that classic has been left 
behind by the spirit of the day. " Notre Dame de Paris " still 
keeps it company, but " Quatre-vingt-treize," "Han d'Islande," 
" Bug - Jargal," " L'Homme Qui Bit " and " Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer " are forgotten. 

Hugo's poetry, by far the nobler part of his literary work, 
has shared among the international few the fate that has over- 
taken his prose among the international many. It has been 
relegated to the class-rooms of colleges, and to the library of 
the special student of French literature. It is not kept in the 
company of Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe on the shelf 
of the lover of immortal literature, a familiar friend to be taken 
down at odd moments for solace and profit and stimulation. 
Whatever the ultimate verdict of literary history, the present 
generation has relegated Victor Hugo to a place in the second 
rank, because, with all the sonorous majesty of his strophes, the 
inexhaustible wealth and beauty of his imagery, he lacks a con- 
sistent, profound, original philosophy of life — what the Ger- 

* " Victor Hugo's Intellectual Autobiography." Translated, with a 
Study of the Last Phase of Hugo's GeniuB, by Lorenzo O'Bourke. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 



